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e smaller ones of same type, 2 and 8, which latter have a recess on the top 
1s eht to fit the thumb of e holder and prevent its slipping off. They were 
not content with these however, but used shapes of heads of ducks, owls and 
even man, as shown on plate A, nearly all of which were ornamental handles 
to vases. Manv of these heads were used, as will be noted, in a distinctly con 
ventiol ized manner, and o1 4f then plate A, heure 1, it will be noted had 3 
beet ashed out into the bav and an oyster shell had grown on it he horse’s : 
plate A, figure 9, is a pertect representation, though quite water-worn, 
il poser, as horses re 1 t suppose I have preceded the whites in this 7 
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tw n | ss re an interesting st formed of t D 
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THE INDIANS OF THE GREAT BASIN, 


A remarkable fact about the Indians inhabiting tl 
of my observations, was their very limited numbers; 


prising when the sterile nature of that regio 
seldom saw more than ten or a dozen of 
Washoe. If more had been near by | 
mountaineer knows, they wander along « 
camping time. 

The Great Basin is the region extending 


+} 


Sierra Nevadas, east and west; and from the m« 
on the north to Arizona on the soutl { 
that have no outlet to the ocean Its topog1 
life are strikingly similar throughout its 


rimmed it is an elevated plateau 4000 


north and south ranges ot lesse1 


“curr r tu ; 1 ' 
occurring twenty 1 cs, © Tit 
. , a ’ 

\ ] na ti ’ rthu 
VOCVadla alla ( Orlow 
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eir meaning; but soon learned it to be a device of the Indians to convey 


water to the burrows of the ground squirrels inhabiting these places to drown 
them out Chese little animals, when secured, were relished by the Indians as 
a rare delicacy. Pine nuts, in their season, were also an important item of 
Indian sustenance, and are delicious eating when roasted in Indian style, as all 
vho have tasted them will testif\ the Pinon, or Spanish pine, bearing these 
edible nuts in its large conicle burrs, is found in widely scattered groves on the 
mountains throughout all the Great Basin; gnarled and scrubby in growth, and 
rarely attaining anv considerable size. Gathering pine nuts in the autumn, as 
the gathering of acorns west of the Sierras, was inaugurated by the Indians 
vith several davs of dancing and festivities 
Che Indians of the Basin had no tribal organization, no form of govern 
ment, no laws; but existed separate families, sometimes leaguing with others 
r common «efenst Phe ul no recognized ch+of but in times of danger, 
val r in marauding excursions, the head of some one of the families became 
prominent for superior bravery or ability All, or nearly all, the Indians south of 
(reg ncluding those ot Pacific slope as well as of the Basin, were known 
s “Root Diggers 1 some stances inappropriately; but it seemed as well as 
al st e Great $ th equal propriety might have been called 
\ Hlunters or Worm Eaters 
miners prospectors in the territory of my field work, however, sel 
ke of t reside ! ns there as Root Diggers, claiming that that 
ip] | to the Ih vest of the Sierras in California. (ur Indians 
wer wn local as I es, Goshi-L tes, Shoshones, or Bannocks lhe 
( tes 1 bite tiie $ part, an the Pah-Utes the vestern part ol 
‘ t t there snos reason W thev shoul be known b ilterent 
nat CVE ess il ular, ot al appearance characteristics and 
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tiie st s S¢ whites as convent ewers of W and 
: ate \r t sO ul 1 something of personal rights, as 
ing traged I] t ited chief and warrior, Winnemucca, 
or he lowe er al ound Pyramid lake, had established 
cores ( ther ind Ss recognize 1 as a leader of considerable au 
t lle attracted t s rancheria many adventurous Indians, among whom 
everal Bannocks ) profited a good deal in some of the arts of war 
. las of peace by ass t vith the white settlers. In 1860 these Indians 
esented aggressions made, so they claimed, by certain white squatters on Truckee 
ver ch resulted in opet stilities Thereupon a company of 105 volun 
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teers was fitted out at Washoe, armed and equipped to chastise the Indians, and 
marched against them. Winnemucca and his braves met them on the lower 
lruckee, and in the conflict that followed the squatters were utterly routed, with 
a loss of more than half of their numbers Nd Comstock miners in relating 





this incident in after years attached no blame to the Indians; for, it was said, that 

) most all the volunteers carried with them extra lariats; all frontiersmen knew 
what that meant. 

he Basin Indians had not the slightest conception of agriculture, but were 

]-] 


lunting ground; 


entirely nomadic; today they were off to some new squirr« 
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W , 

' tomorrow moving again to a newly discovered swarm of grass 

| ets: the next dav in the mountain searching for nuts of the Pinon (pronounced 


hoppe rs or crick 


{ 
he actual and severe struggle for subsistence rendering 


Pin-yone), and so on; tl 


sedentary life and agriculture impossibk 
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burrows. A few sage brush heaped up, or bent willows covered with brush and 
leaves was the extent of their architecture lt was not uncommon, in the 
severest weather, to come upon a rancheria of Indians, on the cold, wind-swept 
plains, and find the poor wretches crouched in these brush piles, with no covering 
but their rabbit-skin cloaks, with no fire, and not a mouthful of food in sight. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess only the instincts of life preservation and 
reproduction. They had no glimmerings of mythology; no ideas of religion; not 
the faintest notion or alluring hope of a tuture happy hunting ground to beckon 


thy | ‘ ; ; 


lem on and give a silver lining to their cheerless and hapless existence; abso- 


lutely no thought of anything but to escape danger, and satisfy the pressing de 
mands of the stomach. Their sole redeeming | 


trait was the chastitv of the females 


In my continuous residence among them for four vears | heard of no instance of 


' 
i white man marrving a squaw, or of a single case of teminine lewdness or 1m 
morality on the part of the squaws; nor did any of them, male or temale, use 
: ' ‘ 1 ' ' ' } 1 } 
toda » or whisky until they had attan | a considerable « yree Ol civilization 
; 1 ¢} _— ] | —Po r 1 1.} ly ua? y , ‘ 
nated their dead sin » Save the labor of burving them and to de 
ve the coyotes of the Opportunity of feasting on their bodies hey probably 
, 1 ] 1 
thought of a future stat f existence, or, after their experience of this life 
desire 1t. Wn. EPLER 
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I recently saw a stone god (so the dealer told me) in one of the curio stores 
in Phoenix. This god had not been long out of the workshop. It was an ordin- 


ary river stone about 15 inches long by 4 wide and 2 thick. The eyes, nose, 
mouth, etc., were all freshly done, and the whole was “dressed up” in an old 
dirty blue calico dress, something after the style of a rag doll soaked in sorghum 
molasses, with dirt and grease well rubbed in. These | suppose were the marks 


of antiquity; for it certainly presented nothing else that would indicate age or use. 
| have no doubt but this god ere this is in the possession of some tourist and is 
receiving the admiration, if not the adoration, of its possessor and his friends. 

J. MILLER, M. D. 


Prescott, Arizona. 


HOW MY ARCHAEOLOGICAL EYE WAS OPENED 


+ 


A few years ago when walking across the locality from which the manure 
heap had recently been removed, | noticed a sienite pebble partially exposed in 
its matrix of boulder clay. | immediately recognized it as a work of art, but not 
se beautiful 


7 
what it proved to be; for | verily believed that | had found one of th 
ittle neolithic gouges noticed in all collections of any considerable magnitude. 


But after it was cleansed its true character was clearly visible; namely, em- 


blematical. A human face, en profile, was the result of all this stone cutting. If 
the artisan has left for our inspection a fair average representation of the 
human physiognomy of his period it does no 
the intellectual force of primitive man 


Phe head is by no means well balanced; as the space below the eye leaves 


t convey a favorable impression as to 


scarcely one-sixth of the entire height for brain. The upper lip is, at least, twice 
the length that the size of the image would justify It will not do to charge the 
artisan with incompetency; for any one who could carve so cleverly would not 
diverge widely from his model. The facial line, which should be vertical, forms 


a prominent outward curve.* | have no conception as to the object of the 
artisan in the prominent notch, at the smaller end, and the angular, trough-like 
cut is equally obscure. The deep and massive inferior maxillary may be claimed 
as proof of the quadrumana character of the model 

| think | referred to my palaeolithic birds in my last letter. One of these, the 
smallest in my collection, seems to represent the grallaenaceous, or wader fam- 
ily Che head rests against the side, as in two other examples which are dis- 
tinguished by enormous beaks, apparently of the toucan family. One of these 
large beaked birds bears a striking resemblance to a plucked fowl] 


But the most interesting sample is a bird of the large beak genus, wrought 


out of the most obdurate granite Like the others, it is represented in the sitting 
posture, the head resting against its side, which, we know, causes the crop to 
protrude. This feature is admirably represented. 

Reflections—At what period in the remote past was this carving accom- 
plished? Inthe Tertiary. In what division of it?) Inthe Miocene. The proofs 


embrace objects of art which I have found in the glacial drift, modified drift, and 
boulder clay. 

It is conceded by our leading geologists that two great glaciers passed over 
this continent. The proofs for this claim may be seen in the smoothly-worn and 
striated surface rocks. In my researches—archaeological—lI have discovered ad- 
ditional evidence in the discovery of wrought boulders deeply buried in modified 
drift. One of these, an implement six inches in length, two inches square at the 
larger end, tapering to a smoothly rounded point one inch in diameter. Ma- 


*It is repulsively simian. 
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ing rains and overflows speedily sink to the bottom and there rest on or under 
the huge bones entombed in the treacherous marsh many ages before. 

Che claim to high antiquity of the two elephant pipes of Rev. Mr. Gass 
whittled out of soft sedimentary rock—now resting, along with the wonderful 
tablet discovered by the same gentleman, in the museum of the Academy of 
Sciences, of Davenport, lowa, is much more modest than that of Mr. Binkley’s 
specimens, as Mr. Gass only proffered to probate his as part of the assets of 
certain defunct Indians, presumably prehistoric, but not preglacial. 


[he genuineness of these marvelous Davenport relics has of course been 
seriously questioned; and they—and Mr. Gass—have been ably and volumin 


islv vindicated; vet, the world of science, satisfied with nothing less than im 


mutable truth, 1s not prepared to admit the evidence of this class of specimens 
as absolutely conclusive of the coeval occupancy of America by man and the 
t ate ke nm | ditor 


THE INDIAN MOUNDS AND INDIANS. 


()n the west bank of the Sacramento river, in California, where Colusa, the 


unty seat of Colusa county, 1s now situated, there was, when the gold hunters 
1849 overran that country, like the hordes of Attila did the plains of Gaul, an 
Indian mound vet in the process of construction [It was about six feet high and 


feet in diameter at the base, circular in form and almost level on the 


p. (©)n this elevation were some twelve or fifteen huts of the native mound 
builders, erected by the squaws, of adobes and mud brought from the bank of the 
ver two hundred feet awa he huts were conical in shape, seven or eight feet 
ss at the base and six or seven feet in height, with an orifice in the apex of 
each for the egress of smoke, and a kennel-like opening near the ground through 
e inmates crawled in and out. Here they lived continuously, subsisting 

upon fish, crickets, insects and berries, in their season, and such wild animals as 
they chanced to catch or kill Che bones of fish and animals, with mussel shells 
and all other refuse were scattered around the hovels promiscuously When a 


member of this rancheria died, a hole was scratched out in er near the hut in which 


tl le rred, and in this shallow excavation the bodv of the dead was 

sited, either in a sitting or prone posture, as most convenient, and then 

with dirt When a hovel was washed down and fell, as often occurred 

uri ¢ the rainy season, it was replaced by another in the same place without re- 
| any debris or rubbish of the one collapsed. 


\s this process of constant accretion of material continued the mound in- 


ased in height and dimensions until the villagers all died or removed to some 
PE oe e 
le locatis 
| sm therefore wast built at nee for a monument, or for sepul hral 
ses, but gradually grew from accumulation of the debris and camp or 
lag refuse in the course f a considerabl length of time | did not visit 


the mound mentioned until the influx of gold prospectors had driven its native 
builders awav: but subsequently [ did frequently visit another one of the same 
haracter, some fifteen or twenty miles farther north, on which the work of 

nstruction, or gradual growth, was still going on. In 1865 I spent a month 
there. near Princeton, visiting Dr. Hunter, an old friend formerly from Belleville, 
that time almost daily went down to the Indian rancheria to 
observe the mode of life of those swarthy natives in their primitive squalor. Their 
three or four stick and mud huts, looking like large inverted kettles, were on a 
mound not so large as the one before described, because not so old, and con- 
tained not more than a dozen inhabitants altogether. The mound was seven 
or eight feet high, and Dr. Hunter, who had resided there for twelve years, said 
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that he noticed its increase in height since he first saw it. ‘These Indians were 

round-headed, low in stature and of very dark color. They ate grasshopfiers, 

he crickets, lizards and in fact anything and everything they could pick up. I 

‘ have seen colonies of beavers that built better houses and seemed more in- 

' tellectual than these California Indians. 


{ am satisfied that the mounds so common in North, Central and South 


ee ee 


America are composed of the accumulated, dried, hardened and settled debris 
of the mud houses, and of the camp refuse of ancient Indian settlements, and that 


. é Pai Red 
adam. - 


they gradually grew by continued additions of material, just as these in Cali 
F) fornia did. The works of art, as implements and weapons, found in them vary, 
by of course, indicating different degrees of intelligence and culture of their build 
ers, influenced by climate and environments. ‘The largest and best defined 


mounds yet unexplored, | now recall seeing, are, one at or near Florence, in 

northern Alabama, and the other in the west, near the state line, in Cass county, 

Mo. kither of them are worth a trip from your residence, Mr. Editor, to see 
) 


1 


them and coerce from them their long-hidden secrets 

This much for the mounds. Now for their aboriginal builders lo sim- 
plify and facilitate this discussion, | will first submit this proposition \re the 
Senegambian negro of Africa, the almond-eyed Mongolian of China, the Digger 


indian of California and Daniel Webster all descendants of the same primitive 


parentage he ablest evolutionists are staggered by this question, and evade 
it by suggesting that primal creative efforts were probably repeated, producing 
successive types differing in their embryonic simplicity Karly naturalists divided 
the human family into eighteen varieties, which in later vears were reduced to five 


Che five recognized races or varieties differ so widelv in marked characteristics 


as to seriously strain all the agencies of evolution, including natural selection, dt 
vergent functions and effects of environments. Yet, the unity of the genus homo 
is one Of the best settled principles in anthropology—so accepted generall Che 
American Indian then may not have been created here; but may have gradually 
changed to an [Indian in getting to America; not by crossing Behring strait, or 
getting ship wrecked, or cast away, but by slowly traveling here by land over a 


continent that may have since disappeared beneath the broad waters of the 


Pacific ocean. Or, who knows but that America was the cradle of the human 
family, and that migrations and divergencies and differentiations proceeded from 
here westward over the land now submerged? 


But, speculation aside, the preponderance of evidence points to the Indian's 


introduction into America by migration from the eastern hemisphere: though 
it must be confessed that his early history is enveloped in an impenetrable fog, 
and that Nature works with closed doors \nd the more secret Nature is about 
it the greater is our desire to prv into her affairs. If the north pole was in Chi- 
cago you wouldn't walk across the street to look at it. But the obscurity of the 
Indian’s origin gives the question irresistible fascination It must be admitted 


that the oldest and best historv in the world throws no light on this subject. The 


cosmogony of Moses—inspired as I believe it to have been—is so brief, and 
couched in the language of allegory and poesy that characterizes the Orient to 
this day, teaches us nothing about it; nor have anv of the bards, seers, historians 
or philosophers of the Bible anywhere referred to it. If the problem is ever 
solved it must be done by science. And here is the wide and inviting field for 
the archaeologist. The foretold day when “many shall run to and fro and knowl- 
edge shall be increased” is now here, and knowledge is being wrested by science 
from the present, future and past. The buried cities of Mexico, Egypt, Assyria 
and all the old world, are surrendering their lost histories to the pick-axe and 
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shovel of modern science; and science will surely in time unlock the secret of the 
Indian's origin and his first appearance in America 
Blue Rapids, Kansas. Wa. F. BOYAKIN 


Che writer of the foregoing paper, now passed ninety vears of age, has, 
fror is early manhood, occupied a high standing in the ministry of the Baptist 
+1 ] 7 , ] lira! , y 4 7) | ’ 
chu Gifted with rare eloquence and bnlhant imagery, and possessing a vast 
' ' j j ececte ' lio 
store vari learning gleaned trom a wide range of studies and intelligent 
} ‘ ly } ] ‘ #1) ] 7) } ; won ' ly ) " 
ybservations, he has in all those vears filled his chosen station with distinction 
] } ‘ ‘ ‘ ] 1 Ives ; 1, } ’ 
erred lasting benefits upon soci Hlis long and busy life has been so 
grossed with the duties of his high calling as to leave him but little time to de 
\ r logv asas r to keep in touch with its expanding literature 
progress He desct 5 e growth, by accretion of camp refuse, 
r t shell heaps at were ss of residence n nds of our coun 
; anal . mounds are t result of 1 same 
the g 7 yf rea ell 
t s by p tions o iterial; but it is also true that fully 
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n mir several we nown ir nee one was a certain person in western 
now deceased, who at o me was a shining light in the archaeological world 
n caught “red hande bogus relic maker several times, and the facts adver 
I ! rushing business with well-known collectors, who bought of him 
! after careful investigatior which he termed “d d inquisitioners 
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\ well-known writer of the South, in Chicago in 1893, related facts, and proved them 
regarding a certain exhibitor at Chicago who dealt in frauds; but, bless me, if his hearers 
didn’t buy the crooked exhibitor out before the close of the Fair Is it not a fact that 
the factories of spurious relics at Philadelphia, Flag Pond, Va., Cincinnati, Nashville 
Alton, Ills., and at other points, have enjoyed a greater boom in their business after 
their exposure than before? 

rherefore, what is the good to preach? Send the rascals to the penitentiary 

WILLIAM J. SEEVER 
St. Louis, Mo Secretary of the Missouri Historical Society 

[We are decidedly in favor of sending the rascals who are guilty to the penitentiary 
Wil! Mr. Seever tell us how to do it? Our object in agitating this matter, and giving wide 
publicity to the fraudulent practices of these scoundrels, is not only to warn the public 
ef the evil, but to invite the co-operation of honorable people in assisting us to devise 
means by which the illegal traffic may be ppressed, and the illiterate, unvrincipled 
les engaged in it be brought to justice and receive merited punishment Editor. | 


American Archaeologist 


Permit me to record with you an incident which is rather interesting. In December 
last | was called to Woodbridge, a village some twenty-five miles north of Stockton, to 
conduct funeral services As we drew near the newly-made grave I noticed that the 
excavation had been made in ashes. The hea beside the grave was white and as fine 
as dust: and mingled with it were bits of charcoal, shells, bird and fish bones, et« the 
refuse of an ancient Indian camp The occasion, and the hasty return forbade any 
investigation at the time three weeks ago, however, I was again in Woodbridge under 
conditions which admitted of some examinatior \ visit to the cemetery then revealed 


the fact that about one and a half acres of its northern part was an artificial elevation, of 
perhaps five feet, bordering on a wide slough which opened into the Mokelumne river a 


quarter of a mile distant The surface of this mound was covered with a sod of wild 
grass: but wherever it had been disturbed there appeared abundant evidence of forme! 
aboriginal occupation Seeking out the sexton i kindly old man who had been in 
charge many vears—I learned that the cemete! is one of the oldest in the ounty and 
that numerous skulls and parts of human skeletons have been exhumed from this mound 


portion of it when sinking graves 








And with these there have also been recovered n nte ng relics, the most 
of which are now scattered and lost sight of Through the courtesy of the sexton | 
secured three fine bone implements, five obsidian spearheads, one arrow point and a finely 
wrought drill whirl I am now tracing other relics from the place and hope to add them 
to my collection 

[ was struck by the coincidence that a }| e given by the aborigines to the buria 
of the ead, sho l afte is be consecrated by the whites to the same purpose 

It is doubtful if the Indians, had they a voice in the matter, would consent to such 
use of their place of sepulcher But | hope, that in the bosom « heir n ial 
mother, the “God's acre of the Indian no less than of the white, they ma rest undis 
turbed by the mutual juxtaposition; and that in the great day “when the earth shall give 
up its dead” anda misunderstandings be cle: d away by the brightly shining know 
edge the future, each may awake witl re just and gener ppres ion « 
the othe 

Il 1 \W ve i ist S growing of ‘ nt mounds nd b ly} ce for f 
nvestigatior H. C. MEREDITH 

Stockton, California 
To The Archaeologist 

rhe Pima Indians, who live on their reservation a few miles from Tempe, manufac 
ture a great many ancient relics’ which the sell to collectors and curio dealers it 
Phoenix and Tempe Many of the persons who purchase these relics onclude that 
they were found in the ruins near Phoenix; but they are mistaken 


The Indians manufacture hundreds of these counterfeits | have visited the resery 
tion a number of times, and I have invariably seen there several of the Indians engaged 
in the manufacture of articles to sell to curio stores and collectors that 
cient’’(?) relics 

One prominent collector in this valley bought the larger part of his collection from 
the Pima Indians. These may be of great interest to him, but I hardly think that they 
would be of much value to a true archaeologist What is the opinion of the readers of 
The American Archaeologist concerning this? BURT OGBURN 

Member of Arizona Antiquarian Association 

531 Orange Street, Riverside, California 
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{We have commenced in this number of The Archaeologist to give our opinion of reli 
counterfeiters in language that cannot be misconstrued; and we will continue the crusade 
against the scoundrels until their swindling is suppressed Let us hear from our 
readers now Editor. ] 


Editor The Archaeologist 


On page 304 of the November issue of 
The Antiquarian I iliustrated and described 
the remarkable find of a carved stone, or 
pictograph, which I fov.nd in my excava- 
tions at Baum Village site 

Since then I have studied the markings 
and have mailed photographs of the stone to 
a number of collectors for assistance in de- 
ciphering the meaning of the stone and its 
markings 

I have had numerous theories advanced 
from which correspondence | give a few ex 
tracts 

Mr. Charles Laubach, of Riegelsville, 
Pa., says: “* * * * J| was greatly struck 
with the similarity of the carvings on the 
stone found at Baum Village site to the 
carved stones found in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The Indian tribes who dwelt 
in the forests of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey and parts of Maryland, held a 
tradition that ages ago their ancestors trav 
elled eastward fromthe Mississippi, conquer- 
ing the apparently more civilized nations 
whose mounds are so profusely scattered 
throughout Ohio and the western part of 
Pennsylvania, as well as in other parts of the country The Wolf and Turtle tribes 
not only claim that they originally came from the Western country, but that they were 
eventually again driven westward, there to become extinct = ae 

Re W. H. Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, New York, states that at the first glance 

work on the stone would suggest the work of the white man; but upon closer 
‘xamination, and from the circumstances in which it was found, he would class it as 





indian His translation of the carving on the stone is as follows: The Eye and the 
Purth rhe open eye” of the Turtle class; and the angular lines would point out his 
exploit the lower line running to the head might refer to his going on the warpath 


against the tribe of Wolves 
Professor W. O. Emery, of Crawfordsville, Ind., states that some of the markings 


on the stone are very similar to the markings on a pipe in his collection 
Sir the finding of this pictograph at Baum Village site, a slate pendant was dis- 
vered about eighteen miles west of the Village site. The pendant was found near a 
rge mound about five miles southwest of Greenfield, in Highland county, by Mr 
e\vy Gray, a farmer, and is now in the collection of S. B. Hanna, of Greenfield 
fo make a plain photograph of the pendant, I first filled the lines with chalk. It is 
six and three-eighths inches long, four and three-fourths inches wide at the widest 


art, and is three-eighths of an inch thick, and is made from a dark slate, and has beside 
the markings shown in the ilustration, twenty-one notches cut in the edge at the 
ght side, which is not plainly shown in the cut. On the reverse side to the right 
and left of the hole drilled for suspension, is a series of crossed lines. On page 73 of 
\bbott's Primitive Industry is an illustration of a shell disk from Tennessee which 
atly resembles the carvings on this slate pendant 
Believing that to compare notes and to have a general interchange of ideas will 
be a help in the interest of archaeology, I would be glad to read the accounts of others 
who may have specimens of this kind, either through the columns of The Archaeologist 
or by personal letter 
Since the spring floods through Pain Creek Valley I have devoted two days each 

week to searching for surface specimens, with good results, as I have added to my 
collection several specimens of interest, an account of which I may give through these 
columns at some future time A. B. COOVER. 
Roxabell, Ohio, April 11th, 1898 
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EDITORIAL. 


COUNTERFEITING INDIAN RELICS 


rom all quarters com 
plaints, that should not be 
ignored, are coming to us of 
the increasing numbers of 
spurious Indian relics now 
offered for sale and success- 
fully palmed off on the un 
wary It is time that a 
concerted etfort was made 
to suppress this most 


} 


despicable mode of swind 


, 
ling lt has long been 

nown that the chief center 
f this nefarious business is 
in the southwestern cornet 


of the State of West Virgin 
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ones which | had to throw away. Please Notice in this lot | Now order to send 
only thin Nice ones even if Broken | Can do better with them than a Perfect one 
that is thick Rough and Chubby. * * * * thick Heavy ones only add to ExP, 
Charges & are of no value to any one.” We have letters from reliable persons 
who have been in the Robinette factory and have seen the counterfeiters at work. 
These men have been repeatedly exposed; but as there is no law in any of our 
statute books prescribing a penalty for this species of knavery, they have pai 
no attention to it. Their fraudulent work was several times alluded to in The 
Archaeologist—predecessor of this magazine—and, on page 246 of the July, 1895, 
number of that periodical, was presented a portrait of one of the Robinettes, fol 
lowed by several instances of their dishonest practices. The member of this 
firm residing in Hancock Co., Tenn., adds to one of his orders, now betore us: 

Reference P. M. at Robinett ten also merchants ex Bank Bristol Tenn. P. M. at 
Fair View Va P. M. at Dennocrat Va and many others that is to tetious to 


‘here are good reasons for the belief that these men have agen- 


cies throughout the country who supply them with raw material, and re- 


ceive and sell the products of their factory. One of these, who sells “fine bird 
points” and other relics, is located at Sidney, ©. We have several orders from 
this man to a legitimate dealer, from which the following is a fair sample “Sid 
ne Ohio, Sept. 29, 1807 lear Sur ! would like to buy a quantity of broken 
al s (no matter how badly broker If vou can supply me with same 
please give me price on a peck or halt bushel delivered at . ete And the 
! tlints were in accor e shipp him Not long since this man sent 
t entions i sale “on approval,” three flints of marvelous s eS 
that stvled “Ceremonial Crooks,” and which, he said, had been sent to him 
iro \ ecatham county lennessee, cautiously adding, Lhese goods are ©. WK 
but vel vav of testing them and am not experienced enough to tell other 
¢ prices marke mn thet were ov an | TH cents an | S| no respective ly 
submitted to us tort spection, and we present a figure of then 
i ) < , c S ‘ ] < ; ) + < 7 re < ] , 
‘ . oO ceive the ppeat tiquit s all 
ré ( the new css rT tiie I t1o1 Vas Ver\ I S| S \\ St 
exe o prove that s ( pping is 
, , ‘ i» Satie [ aes | 
| 3 on : tas wet ent 
‘ f in | ss r elsewhere 
t | 3 : sper, eV l S ror 
ie ’ q' li . lisse T 1 \ 4 
t] ! rt nt Ridge, ¢ 
£ it one 1D. Lev o eC! 
< se VIE Ve srtt \1 & 1! turn < ‘ 
OgUS f almost esired pattern at 
\ eT < . ‘ 5. ss nt] rit | ‘ Ti¢ 
| r tne ‘ 3 M1 ( )verstreet mt od i ¢ SSee 
s : sely res ling Levering’s as to 
n ? it ; ‘ , © igent ; hie eT rt Rob ette's 
turer t the se] ’rotessor Putnan Says | the ( )yverstreet 
s sent t m tor examinatior he three specimens are of undoubted re 
1 Iie ve been made in a very ingenious wavy, and in several 
respects look like prehistoric pipes; but from the partial examination I have made 
I have no doubt thev would come into the class of ‘frauds.’ Nothing like then 
has ever been found in the whole of Arkansas or Missouri, so far as I am aware 
>. > > > *} } ol 


rhe ave evidently been rubbed over with gum arabic, ashes and 
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clayey sand to give them their present appearance lt may be that they are 


actually molded from some composition, though they have the 
I 


being cut out of a very soit stone. \ very honorable and reliabl 





curios, in Ohio, writes us, under recent date, as follows: ‘| have in my pos 
session one of the |. [. Overstreet pipes which | can send you for examination if 
you wish. It is the best counterieit pipe | have yet secn, and is well 
to deceive anyon Don't fail to show up these pipe fraud fiends, for | consider 
hy iT 
WUSIIICSS allt 


some of their pipes far more dangerous to out 


, : : 
the flint Crooks, 











We are accumulating evidence from many sources of the guilt of this con 
temptibk lot Ol pett cTil linals al (| ll mitinue te searc] I I ut rele le ss] 
and publish them until their villainous st s suppress r the swindlers 

; are broug! t to Justice loa us Int . | S¢ W ¢ earnest] pp 4 mur 
readers, at especially to all honest de rs in abong ly s, to ] mpt 
, 
coming nader their not e will ecvel p ‘ ncerning thet At ft sare 
time we would caution those desiring t se s Lr nl ( 
full scrutinize specimens offered . fro1 ——— ‘ om 
now ] Tr?’ <1 ) <3} lee ’ 7 tegl ? \ ? r ) 1] , ’ , ’ ; ‘ ] sf 
publi pinior ; evel ther infl sible to secure « tmente af lawec 
state legislatures ri congress ss these trauds as 1 es subrect to 
; 4 same ' hn t < Ss pro\ leg] ' tert ting ¢ ry ? , ‘ ' 
el 
BOOK REVIEWS 
rhe Su val of the Mediaeval Art of Illuminative Writing Among Penr vania Germans 
By Henry C. Mercer 
f he Dx ted Stove Plates of Durhan B el C. Mercer 
I eS¢ \ » pul itl sare cont t e histo or Art I Ame P f 
Ng Merce é the Pennsylvania Univers ed n pamphlet for I he Pri 
i eeding f the Amer n Philosop! f nd o he B County Penn.) 
His cS, ‘ fo ! bylic lict hit ' ‘ t+ i ‘ rt P ert ’ Ame in 
pecimens of q nt ornamental penmans! ginally executed ¥W vylored 
nk t of that long since ! 1 and I m be t | er 
nd tr econon t fn ern eng hing and ele ¥ l illus- 
tf \ I fine f page plates I ! nz photog ‘ ta of 
5 ie Ts fn) and elahorate wo swe 
} Ruck ‘ nt regarded f i time - f , hy slat , fire-plac but 
fina lentified omponent parts of é é lemonstrate i the thor 
the f ! the 1 liaeval art imp G I rosst he Atlar to ve, f 
| time ‘ I ng the ster! il ¢ ndit ns o t} Penns I ich 
estigate Mr E \ Barber ane the na ad hat W t ‘ ré v 
ourselve eflecting gleams of color egel ! uncie! ther f beau fron . 
nlooke f< corne of the wildernes ‘ } nvestigat« Prof. Me é li 
t ed among our scientists for } cura I versatilit In geology 
inthropolog or haeolog is a histo intiquarial ! eg home 
proficiel I every study always vig il observing il Investigating ery 
| thing with the same itient and thoug! genes It ive explorations among the 
hills of Yucatan or Tennessee n looking ott wheel of the Mava Ii ns, or 
' delving in the she heaps of Maine n the epths of prehistor irchaeology or rum 
maging among the historic relics and old domestic appliances of early Pennsylvania 
hing worth noticing escape hin ind his labors are haracterized by the 


he knows, or has seen or found, is such as to invest the most common-place subject 
with heightened charm and interest, and his conclusions invariably spring from logical 


La : 

: pioneers, not 

same painstaking care, and rigid regard for exact facts His way of describing what 
} 

reasoning and sound judgment. 
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Contributions to Indiana Palaeontology Part 1] By George K. Greene New Albany, 
Indiana, February 28, 1898 
Mr. Greene departs from the usual practice of writers in science, by publishing the 
results of his studies and discoveries independently, instead of contributing them to 
some periodical specially devoted to his line of work In this first part he has three 
pages of well-executed illustrations of new species, chiefly of fossil corals, from the 


Devonian (Hamilton) group of rocks forming the falls of the Ohio river; and seven 


iges of amply descriptive text He states in his Preface that he has material in hand 
for sixty plates, which will be sued in parts, three plates with descriptions of the 
figures to constitute a part, offered for sale at 25 cents each. Mr. Greene’s enternrise is 


worthy of encouragement, and should receive the support of all geologists inter 


at branch of the scien 


Bulletin of the New York State Museum Vol. 4. No. 18 November, 1897 Polished Stone 
Art es, used by the New York Aborigines before and during European occupancy 


is the second report of the series on the prehistoric remains of New York 


ed by the Regents of the State Museum, and prepared by Rev. Wm. M. Beau 
Baldwinsville It ae bes the polished objects of stone manufactured and 
he former Indian inhabitants of that State We find this monograph the equal 
Mr. Beauchamy] preliminary report on The Aboriginal Chinped 
Stor mplement notice \ n our March number—and has, similar to it, many’ 
ge f admirable ts fro wings made vy the author It is arranged with per 
s of the great array of rare relics are in this 
vn autl est style ntersperse with many references and important sug 
! $ I us! esigned ta man charm 
5 5 f I of pipes, tubes, et of strange and 
‘ sing large ind prove he New 
\ rf $ ! ince n the highe irts of the tone ge as 
Ml \ etin, as before ited, will | followed 
higt i ! “ 
) i i 1 ? Oo i pe 
, R S Ee he 
' ' ‘ tl I were 
’ juent 
’ Mir 
| I ‘ 
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NOTE 
With the turquoise mines and their prehist 
in California by Dr. Gustav Eisen and his party) 
ing legend Dr. Eisen speaks of it in the followir 
if no legend should exist among the Indians now 
' connecting these turquoise mines with the ans 
such legend really does exist and, strange to 
; anything we found in connection with the tur 
rocks, but rather confirms the story told by the 
how these numerous workers of the min 
blizzard sand and scorching sur where w 
no edible root or vegetable does grow a he pre 
that even in ancier mes, when these 1 
: vere cu tne imate W Ss the ime i now ne 
, on the «de ire so few t they co t | 
of, say even a few |} lred Indiar ! i 
7 ‘ ble thie l¢ ‘ 1 t t the | T 
evel v hie t ? el ‘ 

Loore I t ! f ood rol I 
onfi! t ! I proba hat 
( nar wi t? ! 

yy wing e? \ oO 
ecopal é of tl jute H 
+) eve } nj 
‘ re ! ‘ ‘ Moha 
hese I I i . ‘ 
ndiar g it oul | 
vl no othe Ir knew tl ! 
oO knew how to w ‘ he n ‘ 
the Mol f how ) eV 
: 1 4 vit the ‘ ‘ ; Mol ) I? 
] ‘ +) \Iol ‘ oO " ne } , \\ 
l g! n the rocth il work ! I 
make war on the! ry he ! 
Mohave ‘ ‘ x I t¢ Since 
mines have not been we I inyvor 
; 9 , lohnr 
It must be confessed that tl egel 
} the Casa Grat Indians posst ir t 
Aztec ng heir highes powe e! 
esteeme Mexican friend, Don Benig1 G i 
good ntot that those Azte ex 
the Alt listrict in Sonor on the Gi ( 
nd f ice Of comparative I I ‘ 
Northern Sinalo rhese Indians are the M 
race in Yucatan) the on fair India I ‘ 
therefore most ] sible nd probable th 
may have crossed the Gulf of Californi in ‘ 
turquoise mines, the existence of which 
} with the Mohaves, found the mines, worked the 
stones with the Southern Indians in Mexico 
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such an inhospitable country as the desert whe 


have been principally, if not exclusively, with th 
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fact 
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from some in Arizona In old Mexico the 
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alone would enable these Indians to 
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and some large fine stones were said to t 
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considered that 
allowed to be taken from a mine which 


I 


*~hilosophi« il Socie of Washing 


l 
he lamp, he said, is a prerequisite 


re ie | 
r 


kimos must have had it before they emi 
probably farthet south and near the sea 
re specialized the higher the latitude is 
edge of two inches, while those of Point 
f of from seventeen to thirty-six inches 
o obtain drinking water, for cooking 
I nufactures nad art It is also a ocla 
family. tl vyoman, having her lam} 
‘ Var ergreel t he ? of tl 
' ) ’ ad to ‘ ent 
e « ‘ hrew ! Wi 
) me! the tion W the tone 
ned fe il year During tl 
t ! ) of the neigt 
} e , tyr é part v ( 
' i oca t t who Vy tl 
I ‘ I f t est t 
i whet ma ive we foul 
I is t nto il I f worl 
o! I I vi ia W ri 
! ( \ the zg t i I 
he I I it m I ) 1 no 
‘ id ro I wl that it 
t t open it >a nedor or a ount! 
vorld whi wonderwe where 
mo ' magined the miti 
} ge \ I ! to vhen I 
ma i t ! Vire four 
cater to t Our ‘Te 
I holog made the magil 
” " = thoug ) vinte 
I the vate he precipitous an 
‘ hav ' he Treas is¢ 
} e pres ) ‘ of the 
f flir flake I I dest mn ix¢ and 
! \ ‘ But fo ! | tection 
‘ onaditior ne 
‘ ! ‘ } nae be 
' ' » te ed bv his 


i el pagal I outa tne ! rs Oo 
l tol t art \ » exce ‘ 
tf his ra i | I gioom) 
I { Le | it 
t the now t i turquoise mines In 
" the following One of the most import 
one vorked prehistoric race is the 
These tools re ill made ot el 
e workmanshi] We found three kinds of 
le of basalt roc} Che stone hammers are 


beautifully mooth and rounded, each 
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with a wide central groove extending across three si 
hammers, we found also axes of various kinds of rok 
from six inches square and upward They taper to 
with a groove running all around the center for the 
of these axes was of gigantic size, about three feet Ik 
were required to handle it While some of the tools a 
tion and of fine workmanship, others are much chippe 
howing that they have been in actual use 

In the immediate vicinity of some of the spring 


des of the hammer Besides these 
k. The axes are of different sizes 
ward the edges, and are furnished 
secure holding of the handle One 
yng, and so heavy that both hands 
re yet in the best state of preserva 


d and battered or even broken uy] 


and the caves fragments of potter 


were found These were of considerable size, but so broken up that no idea could be had 
of the shape of the vessels. None of the pieces were painted, and many of them shows 

no ornamentation of any kind. Some pieces, however, were most interestingly orna 
mented by deep impressions representing long parallel lines alternating with short 


traight, parallel bars of even size, running in 





anting position against the longe! 


nes rhe time at our disposal for exploration was too short to allow of excavation 
for more perfectly preserved pottery; the indications are that such potter \ be found 
only when the caves are explored 

Professor Alleson, of the Berlin Geograp! S t I made sor rel 

veris n Dawson land, a lone island it | fie s, h oO! ) I no 
wonde ul pla 5 evel l by n l Sur I re l \\ if i blelar 
probab three miles in extent and te f vege iol Ko mo ! 
vas mooth ar i ~ eve I he ha l upon it w trewn 1! S 
f wonde ruins i ill iges of d He ! mains of I had 
I »bal once been we I med I ure i ist cl i ‘ SS ol 
which o1 i few feet now remaine Stal I I he « ro i huge | 

I ‘ 4 i the extreme edge of tl p MO KE maje é ove leep 

cal vil it extended for hur } ov Around tl l 
! een the ruins of structures in the last « I stages of deca 

The natives took us around to the le oO mountain, where t id the work 

I ! ng aead people ha een lo é | le of the mountain w of hard 
volcar rot which rose in a series of ledges of from ten to fifteen yarus each to a peak 
several thousand feet high Upon each let s a number of giganti tone heads 
Some were cut off at the neck, while in others the whole bust was shown They ranged 
in size from ten to thirty feet high and were hewn out of solid volcanic roc} Some of the 
images were standing erect; others thrown down upon curious platforms, that looke 


as if they had been specially constructed to hold them 








] 
] 
and upon which they prol lv had 
yttered so far over that they seemed 





once stood. Others again were broken, and some had te 
ready to crash down upon those below All the faces bore a striking resemb! e and the 
expression was most sinister In each case the head was long, with protruding chin and 
expanded nostrils, and all of them appeared to be the faces of men rhe whole place 
full of the most remarkable archaeological remains 
rhe mummies of three mighty monarchs were recently sold at auction in London 
They were Alpina, queen of Babylon; Antiochus Soter, king of Assyria, and the Pharaoh 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt Alpina was the royal consort of King Selucus 
who was assassinated by the brother of Ptolemy Philadelphus Antiochus Soter was the 
son of Alpina who, upon his father’s unnatural death, inherited all his domains Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, or Ptolemy II, was the son of Ptolemy I, and Berenice He was born 309 
years B. C. in the island of Cos. Under his rul S\zypt rose to a high rank among the 
nations in power and wealth He truly may be called a great king 
It is said that Mr. T. S. Tait, of Phoenix, Arizona, has one of the largest and finest 
collections of avoriginal objects in the territory He recently purchased from Pima 


Indians thirty-four stone axes and two large pieces of 


historic ruins in the Sach river reservation near the al 
What he values more than anything else is ons 


pottery, who dug them from prs 
ove town 
) 


of the axes, an absolutely perfect 


specimen, the first he ever discovered The edge is as unbroken as that of a new steel 
ax and it is hardly less sharp. It is beveled precisely alike on each side and is highly 
polished There are two rough spots on the po l, showing that the piece of stone Was a 


trifle short and could not be ground down to a polishi 


symmetry 
eight inches long, a trifle longer than most stone axes 
is the same used in the manufacture of all these axes. 
will not scratch the polished surface The name of “bi 
and geologists say that the quarries from which it w 


covered. There is no stone even resembling it in color 


ng surface without destroying the 


ff the implement as the prehistoric artist had designed it. The axe is about 


rhe stone from which it is made 

It is harder than steel, for steel 
alset”’ has been given to this stone 
as obtained have never been dis 
hardness and grain 
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Professor Eisen, of the Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, California, who accom 
panied the party to investigate the now famous turquoise mines, found there many in 
teresting stone implements These tools found in the pits are all made of very hard 
lava and basalt. and mostly of very fine workmanship. The stone hammers are of various 
sizes. from six to eight inches long, beautifully smooth and rounded, each with a wide 
central groove extending across three sides of the hammer jesides these hammers were 
found also axes of various kinds of rock These axes are of different sizes, from six inches 
the edges, and are furnished with a groove run 
holding of the handle One of these axes was of 


quare and upward They taper 


ning all around the center for the 











gigantic size, about three feet long o heavy that both hands were required to handle 
While some of the tools are vet best state of preservation and of fine workman 
» others are much chipped and battered or even broken up, showing that they have 
een in actual use Professor Eisen sums up the finds as follows 
Che relics left of this prehistoric race of Indians in California consist of five different 
te! each one of which is of great interest, but which when taken together may well 
d to form an open page of the history of a now vanished race, which, when properly 
é ind deciphered, will reveal to us the arts, life history and the semi-civilization of a 
f which we until now have known almost nothing These relics which now confront 
follows Exterior mit of precious turquoise stones of very high quality; series 
re complicated hieroglyphics, numbering tens of thousands and extending for 
! r thirty mile round t turquoise mines; hundreds of caves immediately be 
‘ n the rocks in which the glyphs are cut, and in which caves there is every reason 
e that the mine wort I f this ar ent race dwelt while they were working the 
merous stone implements of the best workmanship, used in the working of 
ind W ! mplement ire now found not only scattered over the surface of 
rqué © nite ) ' ' , y found n the mines. where thev have been eft 
pecting to return and resun is work, when the war, to which perhaps he 
I ve ! | potte! with impressed, not ] ted, orna 
| ial ve! renowned for mathemat neces 
f ‘ ilth of the count? ve at the enitl t full 
is he grar stvle of pu monument i fa fficiently 
eit ! ease na ness of siz t that ne od. the bu nes of 
g ge! i ich smalle mensions than tho of the advanced age 
i enti I Ss pa l true ot the t les and the colossal 
t t } v) f exceed in the scale nd the e of the 
, ‘ ' T t nt of the earlier ¢ i as ma pe opserved 1n 
I mm ) I ha Karna vided | Rameses t Creat ind 
, } ; of 4 nop! it the ’ ty of Thebes or that of 
R ‘ e Memnor veig bout SS6 tons 1 was broug overland 
; ~ , ? tance of more tl , 0 mile 
. eis ‘ overed in one of them a menagerie of 
t r e of ter ott n account of which we quoted st month fron Our 
I Friend we omit a tate vas Mr. Clarence B. Moore, of PI idelphia 
" e great work in the investigation of the immense shell and sand mounds of Florida 
magazine ew months ago One of the shell mounds opened by 
‘ ‘ y \ . ‘ feet hig) 
ro G ! f \ ! f Sciences, San Francisco, California, who was 
I ber of tl vl ! xplored the prehistor turquoise mine n the 
tate vl >I ead een written, sa of the hieroglyphics oc 
r ! f Ooze! f miles, of which he made ireful ex 
e 1 t interesting feature ir onnection with the turquoise mines is that they 
\ : mpanied | picture writing or hieroglyphics. Wherever one of these tur 
mine s found we can be re to find hierog!yphics in the rocks surrounding them 
he Indiar who worked the mines must have been the same ones who cut the glyphs 
he hieroglyphics are f I only on the bluffs of basalt rock which abound in the 
cinity of the mines This rock is the hardest one to be found in that country, but its 
smooth surface offers unusual advantages for the cutting of glyphs and pictures. The 


glyphs occur from ten to fifteen together on the same stone, but generally only two or 
three are found together and frequently only one on each basalt block Most of the 
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glyphs are cut on isolated blocks, which have fallen from the cliff above; sometimes they 
are found on the flat wall of the cliff. They are found along a stretch of country fifteen or 
twenty miles long and must be counted by the tens of thousands In some places almost 
every block in the debris below the cliff carries a glyph. On some blocks which stand 
upright we found a glyph on each face, showing that the blocks had not been disturbed 
since they were cut The glyphs are cut or picked in the rock by some hard instrument 
most likely stone hammers As regards the nature of the glyphs in general, they are 
much more complicated than any so far found in California or in any other State north of 
Mexico. They show a mixture of distinct types. One, the rarest type, represents figures 
composed of simple lines, curves and dots; figures resembling suns, stars, crosses, anchors 
bars, et« To this group must be counted rough representations of animals and men, but 
of the former very few were found, such as snake, owl, turtle, rabbit, lizard and man 
One picture represents a warrior with a large feathered cap standing on another warrior 
who has fallen, a figure reminding one greatly of Aztec picture writing \ wavy line 


stood on two opposite sides of a bend in the cliff, signs indicating the direction in which 


water was to be found some miles away. But by far the most interesting form of hiere 
glyph was the shield type. Some of these were three to four feet high and of most com 
plicated design. The illustration represents three of these This type is composed of a 


shield-like outline, inside of which we find lines and circles and cross hatching, in such 
a way as to leave no doubt in my mind that every line was intended to be of importance 


In the Aztec picture writing there is nothing of a similar character, except coat of 





arms shields, which stood for and indicated certain villages, cities or chiefs But a 
closer resemblance is, strange to say, found in the hieroyglyphics of the Mayas of 
Yucatan There we find some of the glyphs in the form of shields, to which often 
is attached a wing very strikingly similar to the one seen in one of the glyphs found b 
us. This similarity in some of the glyphs is so marvelous that it entirely baffles us 
to explain it, except as coincidence At least it innot now be demonstrated that thes« 
glyphs had an actual relationship with thos f the Mayas, which were ompost 
of dots and bars, the dot standing for one the ir for two, et But so interesting 
these our new-found glyphs, that they sho be recorded at once ind decide 
recorded in the way they follow each othe n the rocks, and not noted wn hay 
h as it is more than probable that they could be read cessive ind de 
( ad they would tell an interesting ta or the prehistori race Wwno worked the 
mines and who sculptured the glyphs on the k nd blocks in tl 





ve known to re s, 1 it present ( Phoenix \ hit 
ng himself there digging in the ar nt | lins nd is 1 ng inte 
ng scove Recent x miles s« of | ix, in a dese ! i 
olla nu $ ng twent x nehe i I ‘ Oo tl xe ( 

< cons ere ) hit é ic} xre S f ) 

great chaeoiogi Value 

! governmen nspector of ant o | é I 
Oaxaca Mexico where |} went to supervise LN ol “ l ur I 
Mr. Saville, of the Museum of Natural Hist New York City M S 
gaged in making excavations at Jojo, tl ! es south of Oaxa He \ 
cessfu n excavating for antiquities in one of the pyramids near Jojo, but o1 eyging 
nto another elevation of the same kind wate two hundred an f ! 
the other. he discovered three nicely-made id milar in design, and another differ 
ent All were in perfect condition They were found standing on a el 
of rock facing the west In other pyramids in the vicinity which he s about to 
open, he expect to find treasures of great archaeological valu Mr. Saville eems t 
think that the above antiques are a product of Zapoteca civ ior 





Several persons, while digging a ditch on a farm near Lemoore, California 
earthed twenty-four small objects of stone of aboriginal manufacture which were made 
in imitation of cannon They are all of similar form, from four to seven inches in 
length and _ finely polished What they were used for none of the finders 


were prepared to say 
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In the following, which the editor of “Notes” has clipped from “The Watchman,’ 
Bosto! Massachusetts there is considerable more truth than poetry 
It is well to remember that some of the writers who lived two or three thousand yeare 
t« fore our era were just as great liars as any that modern times have produced 


You must not believe all you read on a clay cylinder.” 


4 Mr. William Niven, while in a remote section of the State of Guerrero, Mexico 

e he, for the past several months, has been conducting explorations and excavations 
ime across a hermetically sealed cave of large proportions which contained the skele 
ns of a dozen or more men of prehistoric age. Near Zumpango del Rio, Mr. Niven dis 
red a clay bank containing many human bones several feet below the surface 
vliixed with these bones were different articles of household use and personal adorn 
ment From the position of the remains and the other circumstances, including the 
recs hical location, it would appear that a large number of people were overtaken 


ol or earthquake and perished 


‘ 


fecently was found at the pueblo of Cochiti, near Albuquerque, New Mexico, an in 

‘ ting prehistoric object having the shape of a spearhead or assagai. Two holes cut 
the barbed portions of the head were evidently used for thongs of raw-hide to 

he implement firmly to the pole rhe object was presented to the Albuquerque 


rrical Society by the owner. one of the citizens of the above place 


tk with which ivory and other carving was done in Egypt 5500 years ago is 

n £ Reclining lions, hunting dogs and fish are so skillfully reproduced that 
ne ks how many centuries of development must have preceded before the art of 
urvir reached this perfection \ number of feet taken from the legs of small chairs 
the mnilar furniture, and made in imitation of bulls’ legs, show such a fixity 


of style and at the same time such a freedom of execution that no archaeologist, with 


out the report of the excavator, would dare to proclaim them the oldest dated works 


of Egyptian al But it was not only in carving ivory, which is easy to work, that 
th Egyptian artists showed their skill They also made bowls and vases of diorite 
ul porplivry with the same success; and the forms presented by the smaller ivory vases 
a » to be found in vases made of those refractory stones Further, the vases 

! nt not mere such forms as might be made by turning or boring 


but there are also bowls with ribs which are as finely polished as the turned bowls 
rhe hardest material used in the objects already found is rock-crystal, of which 
several small flasks and bowls and a little lion are composed But the lion, it must 

onfessed, is rather rudely worked \ few small vases of obsidian also occur—re 


markable in view of the fact that we do not know of any place in or near Egypt 


where this stone may be foun Besides these vessels of hard stone, there are of 
se, a large number made of softer stone Alabaster vases occur in every conceivable 
forn Cylindrical pots, with wavy handles or simple cord-like ornamentation, appear 
e been especially favored rhe great beer jars, closed with enormou stoppers of 

d cla were made or ordinary baked clay 








n certainly be productive of unusual emotions to know that the few human 
found in the tomb and now preserved in the Ghizeh Museum, once belonged to 

the oldest Egyptian king But as we know almost nothing of him, except some un 
founded traditions, this sort of relic worship deserves very little respect The scientific 
ff the proof that Menes was the king buried in the royal tomb of Neggadeh lies 

in the fact that we have now settled the question of the age of that culture 
“ was presented to us by the excavations of Ballas, Neggadeh and Abydos. The 
I luets of a whole period of Egyptian civilization which had been misunderstood, and 


had been used to support false historical conclusions, fall into their true place: and 
our knowledge of the history of Egyptian culture is carried back not merely a few cen- 
es, but to a period presenting characteristics different from the oldest previously 
known period, but containing the germs of the later development A. F.B 








